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THE. GRAINS  OF  ARGEMTIMA 
l^  (Particularly  '^Tieat  and  Com) 

by 
J.  H.  Shollenberger 

In  order  to  be  irlly  irformed  on  the  subject  of  Argentine  grain  pro- 
duction one  must  first  have  a  general  knovrledge  of  the   country,   its  topography, 
climate  and  soil  conditions,   and  its  agricultural  developrient. 

Argentina  is  slightly  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  United  States 
proper.     About  two-thixxls  of  j.t  is  not  fit  for  cultivation  on  account  of  being 
mountainous  or  too  dry.      The  cereal  belt,   about  200,000,000  acres  in  area, 
occupies  the  north -ast  portion  of  the  count r;y'  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     Prac- 
tically every  portion  of  it  lies  v.dthin  4.00  r:iile?  of  ocean  traffic  routes^ 
the  average  haul  from  farm  to  seaports  being  155  mi.les. 

The  topographj'"  of  this  region  is   very  flat,   broken  only  by  sluggish 
streams.     These  plains  are  treeless  except  for  groves  that  have  been  planted 
by  man.     The  soil  of  the  grain  belt  is  a  deep  black  loam  becoming  more  sandy 
and  lighter  toward  the  west  and  northwest. 

The  climate  of  the  cereal  belt  is  mild  and  is  not  subject  to  the  ex- 
tremes in  temperature  that  occur  in  the  United  States.      In  winter  frosts 
occur^   but  are  seldom  severe  enough  to  freeze  the  gro-ond  or  to  kill  the  grass. 
In  summer,   100°  F.   is  the  upper  limit  of  tempera tui^e,   and  that  too  only  in 
exceptional  years.     Hot  nights  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.     'Tinter  killing 
of  wheat  is  practically  nil  but  late  frosts  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when 
the  grain  is  in  blossom  or  in  the  dough  state  of  maturity  sometimes  dama-;cs 
the  crop.     One  of  the  worst  years  on  record  for  frost  damage  was  in  1937 
when  the   crop  was  reduced  about   50,000,000  bushels,   or  20  percent,    from,  this 
cause  besides   seriously  dama.gi.ng  the  grade  and  quality  of  several  millions  of 
busjiels  of  the  harvested  grain. 

The  rainfall  in  the  grain  belt  is  about  40  inches  per  27-ear  in  the  ex- 
treme northeast  tip  and  tapers  off  at  a  fairly  uniforin  rate  tovrard  the  south- 
;vest  to  about  18  inches. 

The  population  of  the  country  is  about  13,000,000  mth  one-fourth  of 
it  in  or  around  Buenos  Aires,    the  largest  city  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  ownership  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  a   comparatively  fevr  people, 
consequently  the  farms  are  rather  largo,  being  usually  above  400  acres  in  size, 
and  sometimes  as   large  as  125,000  acres.     All  of  the  land,   even  in  the  grazing 
sections,   is   fenced  in.     Tlie  fencing  is  of  uniform  style  and  very  substantial. 

Pasturage  in  the  grain  belt  is  excellent  and  available  throughout  the 
year.     Also,   alfalfa  hay  is  cheap  and  abiondant,    consequently  cattlom.en  do  not 
feed  their  cattle  grain.     Approximately  fourteen  million  acres  of  the  land  in 
the  grain  belt  are  in  alfalfa,   some  fields  of  v/hich  can  be  cropped  as  many  as 
16  successive  years.     This  makes  ;the   country  ideal  for  cattle  raising.     This 
branch  of  agriculture  is  most  to  the  liking  of  the  aristocratic  Argentiro-an 
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landoimor  and^   lAienever  he   can  do  so  profitably,   ho  is  quite   content  to   follow 
it  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms   of  agriculture. 

Livestock   liaising  and  grain  production,    although  carried  on  in  the  same 
areas,   are  not  usually  combined  by  individual  farmers.     Any  rotation  of  crops 
practiced  is  of  very  long  duration.     ''.Tnenever  a  landoT/ner  decides  to  turn  his 
land  over  to  grain  production  he  usually  divides  a  portion  of  his  estate  into 
relatively  small  plots  of  a  few  hundred  acres  and  leases  these  to  tenant  fann- 
ers for  four  year  periods   :n  a  sliaro-crop  basis.     The  landlord  furnishes  the 
equipment  and  the  seed  and,  upually  takes   50  percent  of  the   crop.     These  tenant 
farmers  are  m.ostly  of  Spanish  and  Italian  origin  and  ma.ny  of  them  live  in  sun- 
baked mud  huts  and  on  a  loif  standard. 

The  methods  of  farmj.ng  and  equipment  used  in  the  production  of  grain 
are  very  modern.     It  is  reported  that  more  than  /^.0,000  combines  have  been  sold 
in  Argentina. 

The  bag  system  of  handling  grain  is   used  on  all  farm.s   except  one  or 
two,    and  until  quite   r^'^cently  all  transportation  and  storage  of  grain  vas  in 
bags.     At  the  present  time   one  government  is  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
a  -number  of  grain  olc^/ators  at  terminal  and  subt-vr'in.nal  points   for  the  storage 
and  handling  of  bulk  grain.      On  the  farm,   the   sack  system  of  handling  grain  is 
likely  to  continue  for  a   long  time  because  in  most  instances  it  is   the  most 
economical  and  best  suited  to   the  pocuDAar  conditions  of  the   countr^^. 

Argentina  is   cssontiallj^  an  agricultural  and  p-^.storal  country/  as  is 
evidenced  by  the   fact  that  agricultural  and  pastoral  products  account  on  the 
average,    for  nearly  95  percent  of  all  its  exports. 

Although  Argentina  is   rich  in  agricultural  resources,    it  is  poor  in  the 
mineral  resources  vdiich  are  essential  to  manufacturing  industry.      It  has  no 
coal,   iron  or  copper,   and,    in  the  eastern  part,    even  has  no  gravel  or  sand 
•suitable  for  mailing  concrete,   but  must  im.port  these  essential  road  m^aking  and 
construction  materials. 

General  Agriculture 

■"heat  production,    on  the  basis  of  the  1927-37  10-year  period,   averages 
233,000,000  bushels  annually,    6l  percent  of  v.hich  is  exported. 

Corn  production  averages  325,000,000  bushels,    or  about  three-fourths 
that  of  Iowa.     Eigut7yr-one  percent  of  the  Argentina  production  is  exported. 
These   corn  exports   represent  nearly'  threo-fourths  of  the  world  export  trade 
in  this   grain. 

Flaxseed  production  averages   72,000.000  bushels^    or  about  two-thirds 
of  world  production.     Ninety  percent  of  the  Argentina  production  is  exported. 
These  exports,   one-fifth  of  v^hich  go  to  the  United  States,   represent  about 
80  percent  of  the  world  trade  in  flaxseed. 

Rye  production  averages   Gj 000^ COO  bushel:;,    70  percent  ox  which  is 
exported.      Tliis   rye  is   of  the  sinall  kurneled,    low  starch  content  type. 
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Barley  production  averages  22,000^000  bushels,   approximately  63  percent 
of  T^ich  is  exported, 

Oats  is   largely  produced  as  a  pasture  crop  for  the  v/intcr  mofiths  and 
the  production  of  the  /j^ain  is    chiefly  incidental  thereto.      The  amount  of  grain 
produced  averages  only  62,000,000  bushels,    51  percent  of  v^iiich  is  exported. 
These  oats  are  chiefly  of  the   red  tj'po,  having  a  large  kernel,   and  yi.eld  a  high 
proportion,   by  vrelght,   of  groats. 

Pice  prodii.ction  in  recent  years  has  been  increasing  very  rapidly  but  is 
still  considerably  below  domestic  req^.u.roments ,      In  1931  rough  rice  production 
amounted  to  2,300,000  bushels.     Domestic  consumption  of  this  grain  amounts  to 
about  3,500,000  bushels. 

In  addition  to  the  afore-mentioned  grains,  Argentina  produces  large 
quantities  of  sunflov/er  and  canary  seed   (Alpista),   most  of  v;hicb  is  exported. 

Recent  cotton  production  .amounts  to  2  to  3  hundred  thousand  bales, 
about  half  of  which  is  exported. 

With  respect  to  livestock,   Argentina  has  a  population  of  approximately 
33,000,000  cattle,   over  half  of  which  are  Shortlioms,    4,000,000  pigs,   and 
^4/)00,000  sheep  and  lambs.  .  • 

There  is  also  a  well -developed  fruit  industry,    especially  of  apples, 
pears,  and  grapes. 

I'fheat 

The  wheat  produced  is  all  of  red  color  ex-^ept  about  one-half  of  one. 
percent  which  is  of  the  so-called  "Gandeal"  typo.      Th.is  latter  is  of  the 
polonicum  (Polish)  and  durum  species,  but  chiefly  of  the  former.     Although 
generally  plump,    clean,    free  from  mixtures  of  other  v.i'ie-.ts,   and  of  vitreous 
appearance,   Gandeal  y^heat  is  usually  considered  inferior  in  quality  for  alimen- 
tary pastes  to  Urdtcd  States  and  Canadian  di.irum  Y:hoats .     Nearly  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  this  wheat  is  exported.     It  is  produced  only  in  the  south  and  south- 
vrestem  parts  of  the  grain  belt.      The  red  wheats  of  common  species,    constitut- 
ing 99.5  percent  of  the  total  wheat  production  of  the   country,   include  both 
vdnter  and  spring  vp.rieties.     The  number  of  -varieties  in  coriimerclal  production 
is  quite  large  ard  each  is  grovrn  over  a  largo  portion  of  the  cereal  belt.      The 
government,   in  its  efforts  to  improve  ra^arketing  conditions  and  produce  better 
"i";heats,   is  attempting  to  eliminate  the  inferi.or  varieties  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  varieties  groivn.     Appi'cximately  4-5  percent  of  the  wheat  produced  is 
of  vdnter  habit,  and  45  percent  of  spring  habit,  ivith  the   remaining  10  percent - 
of  intermediate  season  habit  of  seeding. 

As  in  the   case  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  region  of  our  country  spring 
and  Vvlnter  varieties  can  be  produced  effectively  side  by  side  throughout  the 
entire  grain  belt,     Mnter  varieties,  ho'i/cver,   predoininate  in  the  southern 
and  southvrestern  or  colder  parts  of  the  grain  belt  and  spring  varieties  in 
the  northern  and  northeastern  or  Tra.rmer  parts.     This  is  the   reverse  of  seed- 
ing practice  in  the  United  States, 
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Seeding  time  for  the  mnter  Vrhoats   is  April  and  the  first  half  of  May 
in  the  southorn  part  of  the   country,   and  l^y  and  June  in  the  northern  part. 
For  the  spring  vdicats,    seeding  time  is   July  and  Augnist  in  the  southern  part 
and  August  in  the  northern  part, 

The  principal  varieties  produced  and  the  percentage   of  the  total  pro- 
duction constituted  bv  each  are  as  follov;s: 


Prj.ncipal  Argentine  "^fJheat  Varieties 


Varieties 


Seeding  ha  jit 


Kernel  texture 


Percent  of  total 
Procuc"^ion 


Common  v/heats 

38  M  A 

Lin  Calel 

Blackhull 

Klein  32 

Klein  40 

Ace-ro 

Klein  33 

La.  Prevision  25 

Kanred 

Other  varieties 
of  lesser 
imTDortance 


spring 
■winter 
mnter 
sprin.-; 


spring 

intermediate 

■winter 


various 


semihard 

hard 

hard 

semihard 

soft 

soft 

s  cmdhard 

semihard 

hard 


V3.n':^us 


28.9 
9.7 
6.5 
6.1 

4.0 
3*4 
2.8 
2.7 


34.8 


Durum  and  Polish  Tjheats 
Candeal 


hard 


.4 


TOTAL 


100.0 


From,  the  p::'ecoding  fitgures  it  ■'Adll  be  noticed  that  the  variety  38  M.A. 
is  outstandingly  groat 3st  in  importance  fromi  the  standpoint  of  the  amount 
produced,    and  that  Lin  Calel  is  second. 

From  the  standpoint  of  kernel  texture  approximately  16  percort  of  the 
Y;heat  crop  is  hard,    70  percent  semihard,    and  14  percent  soft.      On  the  ba.sis 
of  the  United  States  ivheat  standards,    65  percent  of  it  Vvould  classify  as 
Soft  Pied  YJintcr  '^nd  35  percent  as  Hard  Red  TTinter.      Cf  tnc  latter,   about 
tYfo-fifths  is  cf  pT-eri-um  OTiality  and  thr'ee-fifths   of  ordinar--  q-ias-lit^r.      In 
Argentina  no  distinction  is  m.ade  between  the  spring  and  rdntor  vihcats,   and 
since  there  arc  no  pronounced  and  consistent  differences  of  their  kernel 
characteristics,   as  in  the   case  of  United  States  spring  and  ydntcr  v.heats, 
the   classification  here   given  malces  no  a.ttempt  to  di.stinguish  betr/een  them 
but  merely  follo'.vs   their  -predordnating  physical   characteristics. 

The  quality  of  the  riheat  to  a  large  extent  is    closely  related  to 
variety  and  the  area  of  production.      The   varieties  I.Iarquis,   Sudoeste, 
Guatrache.    Sinmarq,   Piramide,   and  Lin  Calel  are  outstandingly  best  in  quality 
mth  Kanred,  Kanhard,    Utracan,   Blackhull,    La  Prevision  32  only  of  intermediate 
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qiiality.     The  arer.s  vAiich  produce  the  ivhoats  of  best  quality  arc  the  low  rain- 
fall areas  J   namely  the  southern  and  south-vYCstcm  portion  of  the  grain  belt. 

The   crop  average  protein  content  of  Argentine  Y^hcat  is  generally  about 
12.5  percent,  v.hich  is  not  much  different  from  that  of  the  United  States  Harxi 
l^Jinter  Tfheat  of  oiar  Mddle  Fcst.     The  i^hoats  produced  in  the  southern  and 
vrestcm  portions  of  the  grain  belt  are  generally  very  appreciably  higher  in 
this  factor  than  are  those  produced  in  the  northeastern  portion.      In  this 
respect  protein  content  shor-'s   the  same  relation  to  quality  as  rainfall  does. 
On  the  other  hand  the  relationship  of  protein  content  to  i^aricty  and  hardness 
of  kernel  is  opposite  to  its   relationship  to  quality. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  iTcak  varieties  shovr  a 
higher  protein  content  than  do  the  strong  varieties  and  by  the   further  fact 
that  the  protein  content  of  the  official  soft  rrheat  types   for  the  trro  seasons 
1936-37  and  1937-38  (the  ti^ie  of  my  stay  in  Argentina)  averaged  liigher  than 
that  for  either  the  hard  or  scrlduro  types. 

In  test.  Trcight  the  Argentine  T/hcats  usually  average   fairly  high  and 
never  reach  the  loxror  extremes  met  v/ith  in  the  United  States  fTr  the  reason 
that  rust  infection  and  hot  ivinds  are  not  so  prevalent  thore  as  in  the  United 
States . 

The  dam^ged-kernel  content  of  Argentine  y.heats  is  generally  low,   except 
for  the  presence  of  weevil  damaged  kernels.     In  fact,   7,^cvil  infestation  is 
quite  general  and  frequently  very  serious  throughout  the  northern  half  of  the 
grain  zone.     In  tliis  section  weevils  are  an  ever  present  menace  to  the  wheat 
and  com  crops.     They  make  their  first  attack  on  the   crop  while  the  grain  is 
still  in  the  fields. 

Stinking  smut  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  v.heats  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  grain  belt  but  seldom  in  sufficient  amount  to  require  special 
treatment  of  them  in  cleaning  for  milling  purposes.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  grain  belt  smut  is  of  infrequent  occurrence. 

The  foreign  matter  content  of  Argentine  wheat  is  usually  so  low  as  to 
be  of  little  or  no  importance  in  marketing.     T'ild  oats  and  mustard  seed  a,re 
probably  of  most  frequent  occurrence.     "^Tild  oats  occiu^s   chiefly  in  the  Y/heats 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  grain  belt.      Corn  cockle  and  rye  are  occasionally 
present  but  only  in  very  insigriificant  am.ounts .     Garlic  is  not  present. 

The  odor  of  sireet  clover  occurs  in  som.e  of  the  wheats,  but  only  in  those 
from  the  Province  of  Entrs  Rios  located  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
grain  belt. 

In  the  exporting  of  iTheat  from  Argentina  no   tendency  has  been  shoT.Ti  by 
exporters  to  ship  abroad  the  v^iieats  of  inferior  quality  and  keep  those  of 
superior  quality  at  home.      This  is  probably  duo  on  the  --nc  hand  t^  a  lack  of 
apprcciatioTi  for  quality  at  home  sufficient  to  induce  buyers   to  pay  premiums 
for  such  wheat  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  low  proportion   (approximately  32 
percent)   of  the   crop  needed  for  domestic  mailing  purposes. 
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Tiio  grinding  capacity  of  the  i-rhoat-r!illinrr  industry,-  is  lar£.;or  than  is 
necessaiy  for  the  country's  needs.     According:-  to  recent  official  governnent 
figures  there  are  186  irdlls  operating^   nearly  all  of  Tfhich  are  located  at 
interior  points.     The  total  grinding  capacity  of  these  rills   is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  76,000  barrels  of  flour  per  day  of  2L,  hours.     The  port  rdlls  arc 
generally  not  so  prosperous  as  the  interior  r.iills  oi-ing  to  the  s:;all  ezcport  . 
trade  and  their  inrability  to   conpcte  vdth  the  interior  rills   for  the  donestic 
trade  except  at  the  point  of  their  location.     Flour  exports  in  recent  years 
have  averaged  rabout  900,000  barrels  per  year,   350,000  barrels  of  T.iiich  ^io  to 
Brazil. 

O^ing  to  the  fact  that  gr^in  or  rill  feeds  are  not  fed  to   cattle 
throughout  the   country/  and  that  the  dairy  and  hog  inaustr^^  is   very  little 
developed,  rill  offals  are  a  drug  on  the  v.nrket  and  sell  for  nuch  loss  in 
relation  to  flour  prices  th-an  they  do  in  tlio  Urited  States. 

Com 

Corn  prDduction  is   concentrated  in  the  east  central  portion  of  the 
grain  belt.     Th-.s  grain  cannot  be  grovm  very  successfully  in  the  southern  or 
soutlrTostem  v'--i.'ts  because  of  deficient  roisture  and  cool  nights,    or  in  the 
northern  part  because  of  despoliation  by  langostas,  vrhich  o.re  largo  rigrator^^ 
grasshoppers. 

The  grovang  season  for  com  is  long  and  seeding  tire  extends  over  a 
period  of  tix>  nonths  or  riore  in  the  spn'-ngtine.     Har^/esting  is  delaj^cd  until 
late  fall,   long  after  the  grain  has  fully  ria,turcd  and  dri.ed.     The  fodder  is 
not  cut,  but  pickers  go   Hirough  the  field  and  stiip  the  ears  fron  the  stallc. 
These  ears  are  then  placed  in  "troches",    crudely  constru.ctod  vire  and  fodder 
enclosures,   until  tine  for  riarketing.     Those  troches  are  not  very  T.-oatherproof . 
In  fact  T.hen  the  com  stored  in  then  is  shelled  it  frequently  is  so  -iTct  as  to 
require  artificial  dr^ring  in  order  to  put  it  into  condition  for  narketing. 
The  diying  is  sore  tines  by  nechanical  neans,   the  sar.o  as  is  used  in  the  United 
States,  but  frequently  is   accorplished  by  exposing  the  danp  grain  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  during  6.tj  r/eather.      The  exposing  is  done  by  spreading  the 
grain,   to  a  shallovf  depth,   on  a  burlap  or  canvas  loid  on  the  dr;*  ^;round  and 
turning  it  at  short  intervals  of  tire  ^oj  hand  scooping.     The  cheapness  of  lab.ir 
riakes  this  latter  nethod  of  drying  practical  in  Argentina. 

The   com  produced  is  alr.iost  Miolly  of  th.e  flj'.nt  type.      Not  no  re  than 
one-half  of  one  percent  is  of  the  dent  type.     The  reasons  for  the  production 
of  flint  com  in  preference  t^  dent  corn  include   the  f  r^lloi^ing :     Flint  corn 
has  greater  hardness  of  kernel,   r/i.king  it  more  resistant  to  Yree\dl  infesta- 
tion, vraathering,   and  spoilage  v.hile  in  storage  or  in  transit  to  overseas 
points;  and  it   cori:iands  a  relatively  higher  price  on  Eu.ropean  rjir^Kcts.     An- 
other reason  is  that  the   fe ending  of  grain  to  livestock  is  not  practiced  in 
Argentina!    consequently  there  is  little  appreciation  or  recognition  of  the 
superior  feeding  properties  of  dent  com. 

The  flint  corn  is  of  four  gener??.!  classifications,  naroly  "Aro-2illo" 
(yello'T  color),  "Colorado"  (reddish  orange  color),  "Lorocho"  (y.-hitc  color), 
and  "Cuarenton" .     The  last  is  a  snail  kcmeled  flint  tyoo    -)l  cirn  of  reddish 
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orange  color  and  conraands  a  prendiini  over  other  sorts  on  Emropean  markets .     Its 
smallness  of  kernel  makes  it  suitable  for  fe'edilng  to  poultry  mthout  the  necess- 
ity of  cracking  it.     One  of  the  varieties ^    "Araargd",  vMch  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  some  sections,   contains  a  bitter  principle  in  the  stalk  which 
makes  it  somewhat  resistant  to  attack  from  langostas. 

Based  on  reliable  grading  analj'-sis  data  covering  the  last  4-  crops j   the 
corn' exported  from  Argentina,    constituting  approximately  81  percent  of  the 
total  production,   is  of  the   follomng  classes  and  approxJ.mate  proportions; 

Amarillo    (flint  corn  of  yellow  color) 2.0  percent 

Colorado   (flint  com  of  reddish  orange  color)  -  -  -  LM..>5  " 

J-'Uxed  Arnarillo  and  Colorado 50,0  " 

Cuarenton   (small  kernelod  flint  corn  of 

reddish  orange   color)   --------     1.5  i» 

Morocho    (flint   com  of  white  color)   ------  -  -     2.0  " 

100.0  " 

Occasionall;/,   shipments  of  corr  of  the  dent  tj^e  and  popcorn  hav^  been 
made,  but  these  have  never  amounted  to  more  than  a  tenth  of  one  percent  of  the 
total  for  any  of  the  4-  years  studied. 

Yfeo-'n.l  infestation  and  moisture  content  a.re  the  two  factors  wliich  chief- 
ly affect  the  inarket  value  and  grade  of  Argentine  com.     Tec^als  are  present  in 
practically  all  shj.pmcnts  of  corn.     The  seriousness  of  their  infestation  in- 
creases as  the  market  season  progresses.     Some  months  sliipments  average  as  much 
as  18  percent  of  weevil-bored  kernels.     The  general  prevalence  of  weevil  in- 
festation is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  government  finds  it  necessary  to 
make  mandator;^  the  acceptance  of  corn  delivered  in  the  domestic  market  or  for 
export   contairdng  up  to  a  certain  specified  percentage  of  wecvd.l-bored  kernels, 
T/hich  percentage  is  increased  as  the  narketing  season  advances  and  in  some 
years  may  be  as  high  as  20  percent. 

In  the  case  of  m.oisture  content  the  government  places  a  maximuin  limita- 
tion on  the  percentage  of  moisture  tha.t  esrport  corn  nay  contain.     This  is 
va.ried  according  to  season  but  not  to  any  great  ojrtent.     Fifteen  to  15 •  5  per- 
cent is  about  the  ra,ngc  in  the  limitation  placed  on  this  factor.      The  reason 
for  limiting  the  moisture  content  of  export  corn  is  to  prevent  or  reduce  the 
spoilage  hazard  dijring  ocean  transportation. 

Other  factors  Yfiiich  sometimes  affect  the  quality  of  Argentine  e:q5ort 
com  are   "vordin"  or  blue  m.old,  broken  kernels,  and  sprouted  kernels.     All  of 
these,   however,   are  only  of  ver;^"  minor  importance. 

Grading  S7/sten 

For  a  great  many  years  the  basis  for  the  marketing  of  grain  in  the 
Argentine  has  been  the  F.A.Q.,   or  fair  average  quality,    standard.     In  the  case 
of  domestic  transactions  this  standard  is  the  average  of  the  crop  but  in  the 
case  of  export  transactions  it  is  the  average  of  the  month's  shipments.     These 
averages  cover  each  of  the  ordinary  so-called  grading  factors,    such  as  test 
weight,    foreign  material,   damaged  kernels,   etc.      '•'.lienever  the  quality  of  the 


grain  dGlivcred  i:ills  bolo-^T  the  F.A.Q.   star-dcrd,  v.'hcthor  in  ono  or  all  of  the 
factors,  the  b-u^-ar  is  pcrrittcd  an  allov;ance  or  discoimt  fron  the  basic  price 
in  accordance  T.ith  established  rules.     This  sjsten  provides  no  proriwA  for 
quality  superior  to  the  F.A.Q.   standard,   except  in  the  case  of  test  vrcight. 

Besides  pro  Adding-  no  revvard  to  the  producer  of  superior  quality  grain, 
the  F.A.Q.   systen  of  standards  provides  no  practicable  basis  for  the  stoirigo 
operations  of  bullc  gra.in  Vvhere  identity  camiot  bo  preserved  or  in  the  issuing 
of  negotiable  ^^'arehouse  receipts  thereon.     In  other  Vv'ords,   the  F.A.Q.  basis 
is  not  adapted  to  the  nodorn  prr?.ctices  of  handling  and  ncrchandising  grain. 
To  elim.nate  these  faults   tiie  Argentine  govemnent  for  a  nuinber  ■':^f  years  has 
been  trying  to  evolve -a  system  of  fixed  standards  sinilar  to   that  used  in  the 
United  States  and  Ca-riada.     Thus  far  it  has  only  estc-blislicd  a  classification 
fraraoTrork  of  such  a  systen  v;hile  still  retaining  the  old  F.A.Q.  basis  for  the 
grade  requirenents . 

Under  these  standards  the  v^hoats  of  the  coimtrj'  are  di\Hded  first  into 
areas  or  zone  of  production  and  then  classified  by  variet;/  characteristics  of 
quality.     These  sones  are  Hosafo,   Buenos  Aires,   and  BaMa  Blanca,  and  to  so  no 
extent  are  e:cpccted  to  represent  differences  in  quality  due  to  climate.     Their 
boundaries  extend  fron  east  to  -.Test  acr::.ss   the  grain  belt.     If,   instead,    they 
extended  fron  southeast  to  northv/est  they  TOu.ld  nore  nearly  tend  to  riark  the 
differences  in  quality  due  t<i  clinato.     The   classification  according  to  variety 
separates  the  Tiii eats  into  three  classes,   narely  duro,   senidur::i,   and.  blando 
(hard,    semihard,   and  soft).     The  du.ro  class  includes  the  varieties  of  superior 
industrial  quality,  the  scnidujro   class,   the  ■'/arieties  of  inter^'iediate  quality, 
and  the  blando  class,  the  varieties  of  v;eak  qu-ality. 

T^TO  graduations   of  quality  have  been  established  for  these   classes  "ifnich 
in  reality  are  to  F.A.Q.   standaix3.s,   one  of  higher  quality  than  the  other.     Tnis 
gradua.ted  F.A.Q.   systen  has  not  been  very  t.'oU  rccei"'/c:d  by  the  gorain  trade  be- 
cause it  does  not  correct  the  faults  of  the  older  F.A.Q.   s;^=^ten  and,    furtheriaore 
because  it  is  nere  conplicated  to  operate  than  the  older  systen. 

The  next  step  in  this  evolu-ti-^nary  process,  nanely  that  ef  establishJ.ng 
definite  fixed,   instead  of  variable,   standards  of  quality,   pr.^bablj^  t.111  be 
ta.ken  in  the  next  year  or  so  Yvhen  the  Governnent  begi.ns  operation  of  its  ncv; 
grain  elevators .     !fcdel  standards  of  the  fixed  type  have  hccn  prepared  and 
promulgated  as  pernissive  stands. rds  for  e^rperinental  puiposes.      In  the  light 
of  the  experience  thus  gained  those  pen'.iissive  standards  no  doubt  v.dll  be  re- 
vised before  being  nadc  nandatorj-  at  so2.:e  later  date. 


